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The Influenza Epidemic of 1957-58 


N outbreak of influenza which 
apparently had its origin in China 
in February of 1957 soon spread to 
the 
world. Sporadic cases began to ap- 
pear in the United States that June, 


and by early 


practically every country in 


August community- 


wide outbreaks were 
the 
1957 an 


million people in our country were 


being re- 
last 


estimated 20 


ported. During four 


months of 


attacked by the disease. 

To throw additional light on the 
of the 
epidemic, the Metropolitan Life 


course and characteristics 


has made a 
the 
influenza 


Insurance Company 
study of 


ascribed to 


special mortality 
among its 
policyholders in the period from 
the beginning of September 1957 
to the end of April 1958. As the 
chart on the next page shows, the 
number of deaths from influenza 
among the Company’s policyhold- 
ers in the United States rose rap- 
idly during October, reaching a 
peak about the fourth week of that 
month. This level was maintained 
weeks: 
after mid-November, however, the 


for approximately four 


number of deaths dropped sharply ° 
Influenza mortality rose again in 
January of 1958 and remained at 
a plateau through early spring. Al- 
though this second rise was moder- 
ate, the death rate from the disease 
during the first four months of 
1958 was considerably higher than 
that for the corresponding period 
of 1957. Among the Company’s 
policyholders in Canada the peak 
of the outbreak, as in the United 
States, came last October, but the 
much _ shorter 


epidemic was of 


duration. 
The intensity and course of the 
the United States 


varied with geographic area and 


epidemic in 


age of the victims. The outbreak 


was much more explosive and 
reached an earlier peak in the 
northern part of the country than 
in the South or West. Among chil- 
dren and young adults the highest 
incidence occurred in the earlier 
weeks of the epidemic, whereas 
among middle-aged and older peo- 
ple the outbreak reached its peak 
appreciably later and _ subsided 
more slowly. Thus, at ages under 


15 the mortality from influenza in 
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NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM INFLUENZA BY MONTH OF OCCURRENCE 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company,* All Departments 
September 1957—April 1958 
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*Does not include experience of policyholders in Canada 


the last four months of 1957 was 
more than 4 times that in the first 
four months of 1958, while at ages 
15 and over the ratio was about 
21% to 1. 

The duration of illness in fatal 
tended to be short— 


cases 


very 
usually less than one week—a 
review of a sample of the death 
claim records indicated. The tend- 
ency was particularly marked in 
younger persons and during the 
early weeks of the epidemic. Only 
occasionally was there a history of 
prolonged illness, and such cases 
were mainly among middle-aged 
and older victims with a serious 


chronic disease. 


During the epidemic period, as 
the 
from influenza was largely 
the 


and the aged. The death rates from 


in normal times, mortality 
con- 
centrated among very young 
the disease by sex and age among 
the Company’s Industrial policy- 
holders, for the October-December 
1957 period, are shown in the table 
on page 3. Males recorded a higher 
death rate than females at every 
The 
greatest in middle and later life, 
the for 


were from twice to more than 3 


age period. disparity was 


where rates white males 
times those for white females. 
Inasmuch as influenza by itself 


is fatal in relatively few cases, 
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it is not surprising that complicat- 
ing conditions were reported in a 
large majority of deaths ascribed 
to influenza during the epidemic 
period. Pneumonia and other res- 
piratory diseases were very often 
reported as contributory causes. 
Meningitis and other diseases of 
the nervous system were compli- 
cating conditions in a sizable num- 
ber of cases, primarily among 
younger persons. 

A large proportion of the deaths 
from influenza in this study oc- 
curred among people who had pre- 
existing chronic disorders. Accord- 
ing to a sample of the death claim 
records, 


particularly vulnerable 


INFLUENZA MORTALITY BY SEX AND AGE 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Industrial Policyholders 
October-December 1957 





Annual Rate per 100,000 


White Males White Females 


Under 75... 9.2 11.8 6.5 


Under 1.... 38.5 20.0 
3.8 2.3 
3.1 1.0 
$$ 47 
4.8 2.9 
7.4 6.7 
48 3.4 
9.4 4.0 

11.8 3.5 

32.4 11.2 

58.8 28.8 





Note: Rates in italics bosed on less than 10 deaths. 
Total persons include nonwhite policyholders 
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were middle-aged and old people 
with chronic heart disease, which 
in many cases 


was specifically 


identified as disease. 
Rheumatic heart disease was also 


reported with 


coronary 

appreciable fre- 
quency as a pre-existing condition. 
Similarly, a considerable number 
of deaths ascribed to influenza oc- 
curred among people with dia- 


betes, chronic 


cancer, or pul- 
monary disease. Further evidence 
of the significance of chronic dis- 
the fatal outcome of in- 
during the epidemic is 
found in the frequency with which 


influenza 


ease in 


fluenza 


was reported as a con- 
tributory cause of death. In three 
fourths of such deaths the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases were re- 
ported as the primary cause. 

The influenza epidemic of 1957- 
58 has had a notable impact on the 
total mortality rate. Among the 
Company's Industrial policyhold- 
ers, the death rate from all causes 
combined in the last quarter of 
1957 was 16 percent above that in 
the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Less than one 
fourth of this rise, however, was 
accounted for by the increase in 
and 
influenza. The major factor was 
the 


the 


mortality from pneumonia 


upswing in mortality from 


cardiovascular-renal diseases, 
which was 17 percent higher in the 
fourth quarter of 1957 than in the 
like period of 1956. For the entire 


period from October 1957-April 


1958, the total death rate was up 


12 percent from the corresponding 
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rate of the year before; for the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases alone 
the rise was 10 percent. 

It is not possible to forecast with 
any degree of accuracy whether in- 
fluenza will again attain epidemic 
proportions in the fall and winter 
ahead. The disease is prevalent in 
some measure every year, but it is 
exceptional for widespread out- 
breaks to occur in successive years. 
Moreover, the strain or type of in- 
fluenza virus prevalent in succes- 


sive years is subject to variation. 


Mortality at Higher Level 


I° the first half of 1958 the death 
rate among the Industrial pol- 
icyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company was 6 percent 
higher than that in the correspond- 
ing period of 1957, the rates being 
702.8 and 662.8 per 100,000, re- 
spectively. The increase, shown in 
the chart on page 5, reflects largely 
the marked rise in the mortality 
from pneumonia and influenza and 
the apparently associated increase 
in the death rate from the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases. 

Up through June, the death rate 
from pneumonia and infiuenza in 
this insurance experience was 26.3 
per 100,000, compared with 16.3 in 
the like period of 1957—an in- 
crease of more than 60 percent. 
Month by month, the mortality 
rate from these diseases has been 
higher so far this year than last, 
the excess being largest in the late 
winter and early spring. The char- 
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This constitutes a major problem 
in the control of the disease by vac- 
cines. It appears likely that the 
control of epidemics will eventu- 
ally be achieved, but it will be nec- 
essary to develop vaccines which 
different 
strains, some of which may be new 


will protect against 
or appear only at long intervals. 


Effective 


pend very largely upon early 


results would then de- 
identification of the strain, early 
availability of the vaccine, and its 


widespread use. 


the influenza out- 


break, which began last year and 


acteristics of 
extended into 1958, are discussed 
,in the preceding article. 
Cardiovascular - renal mortality 
was 4 percent higher in the first 
half of this last, the 
rate increasing to 376.6 per 100,000 


year than 
from 360.9. This increase reflected 
very largely the rise in the death 
rate from heart disease. Only a 
slight increase in mortality was re- 
corded for cancer (malignant neo- 
from 138.4 per 100,000 
in the first six months of 1957 to 
141.2 in the like period of the 
current year. The diabetes death 
14.9 to 16.8 per 


plasms) 


rate rose from 
100,000. 

The death rate from tuberculosis 
-7.6 per 100,000 


higher than the all-time low re- 


was fractionally 


corded the year before; this is 
very likely only a temporary in- 
terruption of the long-term down- 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 FROM ALL CAUSES 
Total Persons, All Ages. Industrial Policyholders 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. First Six Months, 1948 to 1958 


1950 1951 


the decade, 


mortality 


ward trend. In past 
has de- 


The 


death rate from the principal com- 


tuberculosis 


creased nearly 75 percent. 
municable diseases of childhood— 


measles, scarlet fever, whooping 


cough, and diphtheria has re- 
mained at an extremely low level. 
Not death 


poliomyelitis was reported during 


a single from acute 
the first six months of 1958 among 


the many millions of Industrial 
policyholders. During this period 


only 626 cases of the disease were 


of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


The Statistical Bureau 


1958 


bs 
1955 


‘1954 


reported in the general population 
of the United States, a decrease of 
55 percent from the total in the 
same period of 1957. 

this in- 
slightly 


lower in the first half of this year 


Accident mortality in 
surance experience was 
than last, the rate decreasing from 
34.0 to 32.8 per 100,000. For motor 
vehicle accidents alone the death 
rate dipped from 14.8 to 14.2 per 
100,000. Suicide and homicide, on 
the both 


slight increases. 


other hand, recorded 


pany keeps a current record of 
catastrophes — accidents in which 
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five or more persons are killed. 
The faots for the general popula- 
tion of the United States, compiled 
from a variety of sources, are here 
briefly summarized. 


killed 


more than 800 persons in the first 


Catastrophic accidents 
half of 1958, compared with about 
1,200 in the first six months of 
1957, total the 
heavy loss of life caused by Au- 


which included 
drey, the June hurricane of last 
Fatalities both 


and military aviation were appre- 


year. from civil 
ciably greater this year. Fires in 
dwellings and apartments also took 
substantially more lives. The death 
toll from motor vehicle mishaps in 
which five or more persons were 
killed was about the same as in the 
1957. On the 


other hand, tornadoes and floods 


first six months of 


both showed a decrease in number 
of deaths. 
Through June of this year there 
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were six disasters in which 25 or 
killed, three 


aircraft. On 


more persons were 


of them involving 


February 1, two military 


planes 
Angeles, Calif., 


killing 48 persons. On April 6 a 


collided over Los 
scheduled plane crashed near Mid- 
land, Mich., taking 47 lives; 
2Ist of the 
another scheduled plane and a jet 


later, 
on the same month, 
collided near Las Vegas, Nev., re- 
sulting in 49 fatalities—the heavi- 
est toll of the year. The only nat- 
the 


series of tornadoes which hit north- 


ural disaster of year was a 
western Wisconsin on June 4 and 
took 30 lives. The remaining two 
major catastrophes took place in 
late February. One involved the 
ingestion of poisonous liquor in 
New York City, causing 27 deaths. 
The other occurred when a school 
bus plunged over a cliff into a river 
near Prestonsburg, Ky., drowning 


27, all but one of them children. 


Families in the United States and Canada 


HE number of married couples 
has increased markedly in 
both the United States and Canada 
since the beginning of World War 
II. In the United States the total 
in 1957 was almost 39 million, or 
37 percent greater than in 1940. 
The growth has been even more 
rapid in Canada, where the num- 
ber of couples increased about 50 
1941 1956, 
reaching almost 3.4 million in the 


percent between and 
latter year. The details are shown 


in the tables on pages 7 and 8. 


Che relative increase in married 
couples varied considerably with 
the age of husband. In the United 
States, the gain exceeded two fifths 
for families with the husband un- 
der 25 years of age and amounted 
to more than one fourth in fam- 

the head is in the 
9 


broad age range 25-54 years. The 


ilies where 
most rapid growth occurred for 
families in which the husband is 
65 years or older. Such families 
the 
United States and number close to 


now exceed 4.4 million in 
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0.4 million 
less, in each country a majority of 


in Canada. Neverthe- 
the family heads are relatively 
young; more than one fourth are 
less than 35 years old and almost 
as large a proportion are at ages 
35-44. Only about one ninth are 
past the threshold of old age. 
Equally noteworthy has been 
the increase in the number of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age at the 
earlier periods of family life. In 
the United States, 1940 


and 1957 the average number of 


between 


children per couple rose 28 per- 


cent in families with the husband 
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under age 25, and 41 percent where 
he is aged 25-34. Even husbands 
10 years older are now responsi- 
ble for a larger number of depend- 
ent children, as may be seen in 
Table 1. In fact, almost one third 
of the married men at ages 25-44 
now have two dependent children 
in their care, and a somewhat 
larger proportion have three or 
more. 

Past midlife, the average num- 
ber of young children in American 
families has decreased, largely as 
a result of the relatively low birth 
rates during the 1930’s. Even so, 


TABLE 1—MARRIED COUPLES AND CHILDREN, UNITED STATES, 1957 AND 





Married Couples, Children 
14 and ever 


Married couples (1,000's) 
1957 
1940 


Percent increase 


Own children under age 18 
per 100 husbands 
1957 
1940 


Percent increase 


Own children under age 18 
in 1957—percent 
No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three children 


Four children or more 


Age of Husband, in Years 


3-M 35-44 45-54 65 and ever 


9,628 8,055 
7,165 | 6,246 
34.4 29.0 





Note: Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Source of basic data: April 1940, from various reports on the decennial census, and estimates by the Stotistical 
Bureay of the Metropolitan Life insurance Company for married couples not residing in their own household ond for 
the number of children in households with six or more children; March 1957, from Bureau of the Census, Current 
Pepulotion Reports, P-20, No. 83. 
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at present one in every five hus- 


bands aged 55-64 is responsible for 


the support of one or more chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. More- 
over, about 280,000 youngsters are 
dependent on fathers who are 65 
years of age or older. 

Canadian families also have 
changed in size since World War 
II, but not to the same extent as 
those in the United States. Among 
families in which the head is un- 
der age 35, the average number of 
children increased by about one 
fourth in Canada and by almost 


two fifths in the United States. 
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the decreases at the 
older ages were smaller in Canada. 
The the 


tries also differ in size at the vari- 


Similarly, 


families in two coun- 
ous stages of the life cycle. Under 
age 35, the Canadian husband has 
somewhat fewer 
after that 
greater number than do men in the 
United States. As 


there are 2.57 children, on the aver- 


children in his 


care; age, he has a 


Table 2 shows, 


age, in the homes of Canadian mar- 
ried men aged 35-44 years and 1.78 
in those of men at ages 45-54. For 
the United States, the respective 


averages are 2.18 and 1.17. 


TABLE 2—MARRIED COUPLES AND CHILDREN, CANADA, 1956 AND 1941 





Married Couples, Children 
All Ages 


Married couples (1,000's) 
Canada, 1956 
Canada exciuding 
Newfoundlond, Yukon and 
Northwest Territories 
1956 
1941 


Percent increase 


3,313.8 
2,202.8 
50.4 


Own children under age 18 
per 100 husbands 
Canada, 1956. . 
Canada excluding 
Newfoundland, Yukon and 
Northwest Territories 
ee 160 
160 
Percent increase 0.0 


Under 25 25-4 35-44 45-44 55-64 


152.9 | 847.3 


— 


Age of Husband, in Years 


65 and over 


675.7 


— 


448.3 


ee — 


1,099.1 
842.1 
30.5 


167 255 130 13 
134 255 155 23 
24.6 0.0 16.1 43.5 





*includes estimates by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for children aged 


15-17 years. 


Note: Minus sign (—) denotes decrease; all figures as of June 1. 


Source of basic data: Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 1941 Census, Vol. V, Table 22 


Tables 56-57, and unpublished statistics. 


; 1956 Census, Bulletin 1-19 
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Fatal Accidents Among Women 


CCIDENTS cause about 23,000 
A deaths a year in the United 
States among women at ages 15 
and over, and of these more than 
10,000 occur before age 65. In the 
age range 15-64 years, accidental 
injuries take twice as many female 
lives as diabetes and about 4 times 
as many as tuberculosis. 

Far outranking all other types 
of mishaps, motor vehicle acci- 
dents were responsible for about 
three fifths of the fatal injuries 
among white women under 65 
years of age in 1954-55. The large 
majority of these women were oc- 
cupants of a motor vehicle, either 
the 
time they were injured. All other 


as passengers or drivers, at 
types of transportation combined 
accounted for less than 
the 


5 percent 
number killed in motor ve- 
hicle accidents, with aircraft tak- 
ing a somewhat greater death toll 
than railroads or 


either water 


transportation. 

Accidents in and about the home 
in 1954-55 were responsible for 
only one fifth of the fatal injuries 
among white women at ages 15-64, 
a surprisingly low proportion con- 
sidering the large amount of time 
that these women spend in the 
home. Most of the other fatal ac- 
cidents and 
highways, in places used for recre- 


eccurred on _ streets 
ation and sports, and in public 
buildings, hospitals, and other resi- 
dent institutions. Very few women 
lose their lives in industrial places. 


In the entire country, only about 
25 such deaths occur in the course 
of a year among white women at 
the 


main which 


speaks very well for the safety pro- 


working ages, 
gram of American industry. 

The age variation in mortality 
from the leading types of accidents 
among white women is shown in 
the table on page 10. For all types 
combined, the death rate in 1954- 
55 decreased from 20.8 per 100,000 
at ages 15-19 to 13.3 at ages 25-34, 
but then rose steadily with ad- 
vance in age to 31.1 per 100,000 
at 55-64 years. Motor vehicle ac- 
cidents accounted for the greater 
part of the mortality at every age 
period. At 15-19 years, four out 
of every five of the fatalities were 
due to motor vehicle mishaps. The 
proportion decreased progressively 
as age increased, but even at ages 
55-64 it was nearly one half. 

The death 
motor vehicle accidents showed a 
different 
The highest rate from this cause 
was recorded at ages 15-19 but the 


actual rates from 


somewhat age 


picture. 


mortality was almost as high at 
55-64 years. In contrast, the death 
rates from the nexi leading types 
of accidents—falls and fires—be- 
gin at a low point in adolescence 
and rise with advance in age. Ac- 
cidental falls, in particular, are 
concentrated at the older ages. In 
fact, up to midlife the number of 
white women killed by accidental 


falls is less than the total who die 
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DEATH RATES FROM SPECIFIED TYPES OF ACCIDENT 
White Women, Ages 15-64. United States, 1954-55 





Average Annual Death Rate per 100,000 


Age Period 
(Years) 


Falls Fire and 
Explosion 


15-64 19.0 11.5 2.1 1.6 
15-19 
20-24 


25-34 


20.8 16.2 0.3 0.9 
17.0 12.7 0.4 1.1 
13.3 9.1 0.5 1.1 
35-44. 15.7 8.9 1.3 1.5 
45-54 20.8 11.4 2.6 2.3 
55-64... 31.1 15.2 7.8 2.5 


Poisoning 
by Solids 
and Liquids 


Drowning All Other 


Accidents 


Firearm 


Poisonous 
Gas 


0.7 0.6 0.4 


0.1 1.2 0.5 
0.2 0.6 0.4 
0.4 0.4 0.2 
1.0 0.4 0.4 
1.0 0.5 0.4 
0.8 0.8 0.4 





Source of basic data: Various reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics 


in fires, but at ages 55-64 falls take 


3 times as many lives as fires. 
Drowning, gas poisoning, and fire- 
arm accidents, on the other hand, 
take a somewhat greater toll of 
life at 15-19 the 


older ages. 


ages than at 

The facts emphasize the need to 
extend and strengthen the safety 
education 


y9rogram for women. 
be) 


The deplorably high loss of life 


among them has shown no tend- 


ency to abate in recent years. 


American women can do much 
more than they have to promote 
safety—not only their own but also 
that of their family—by making 
their homes as free from hazards 
as possible, by careful supervision 
of children in their charge, and by 
inculecating an attitude of safety in 


growing youngsters. 





AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 


The following study has been published recently, and reprints of it are avail- 


able upon request. 


“Mortality Trends and Prospects and Their Implications.” The Annals of the 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1958. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
June 1958 





Annual Rate per 100,800 Policyholders* 


Cause of Death June Year to date 


All Causes 662.8 | 661.9 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 8.5 ’ d : 8.0 
Communicable diseases of childhood 4 i : : A 
Acute poliomyelitis - 1 
Malignant neoplasms 134.9 | 1377 
Digestive system 43.2 48.6 
Respiratory system 20.7 17.9 
Diabetes mellitus 14.8 15.0 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 332.2 | 338.5 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 60.0 64.1 
Diseases of heart 247.4 | 250.0 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease ; 11.8 98 
Arteriosclerotic ond degenerative heart disease. 198.3 | 198.6 
Diseases of coronary arteries 115.0 | 115.3 
Hypertension with heart disease 28.9 32.5 
Other diseases of heart 8.4 9.1 11.4 8.5 
Nephritis and nephrosis 77 7.5 8.1 8.3 
Pneumonia and influenza 14.8 11.9 26.3 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 8 A 9 ‘ 1.0 
Suicide 7.0 5.3 6.1 5.8 5.9 
Homicide 2.9 27 3.0 27 2.2 
Accidents—total 32.4 37.0 32.8 34.0 36.2 
Motor vehicle 14.6 15.5 14.2 14.8 15.3 
All other causes 80.5 72.5 91.2 81.5 85.9 





*These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary Monthly 
Premium Policies for Less Than $1,00 and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2 0 or less 
tProvisional 


tlLess than 0.05 per 100,000 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 


The Editor 
STATISTICAL Bt LLETIN 


. , ‘ Please notify us promptly of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 


any change of mailing address. 
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